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DATELINE PARIS 


By Martin GANSBERG 


European Editor. International Edition 


The New York Times 


rypvue American newcomer to Europe 
learns quickly that it's no problem 
at all to continue his investment pro- 
vram while he is staying abroad. 
Stock Exchange firms in the United 
States have done a great deal to make 
for the small 
investor as well as the big one -as 


the investment process 


simple and efficient as possible. Their 
branches and correspondents on the 
Continent provide the same personal 
attention and courteous service that 
the newcomer was accustomed to back 
in the States. 

By means of direct teletype wire or 
public cable to their home offices. 
branch offices on the Continent can 
have their customers’ orders- -from 
virtually any point) executed on the 
New York Stock Exchange in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

The manner of operating in Paris, 
for example. is rather typical. An 
living here 


American temporarily 


or permanently may be able to open 
an account with the same house with 
which he did business in the United 
States. He is assigned an account ex- 
ecutive and an account number that 


establishes his credit with the home 
othee. 


When he wishes to buy or sell a 
security, he calls his account execu- 
tive. who relays the request to the 
home office. In a few minutes infor- 
mation as to the price of the stock or 
bond, and confirmation of the trans- 
action, are in the hands of the account 
executive—and, of course, relayed 
to the customer. 

Two factors that simplify investing 
by Americans living abroad are: 

1. In most cases. there is no cur- 
Many 


overseas by U.S. com- 


rency problem. Americans 
employed 
panies receive their salaries in dol- 
lars. and bills may be paid in dollars 
to the local office of the broker. In- 
vestment by Americans in foreign 
companies may involve considerable 
red tape since this activity is subject 
to local regulations which differ from 
one country to another, 

2. Your broker takes care of the 
time difference. France, for instance. 
is five hours earlier than New York. 
but orders are transmitted to New 
York as they are received. When an 
order is placed during the hours 
when the Exchange is open, it is. of 
course. executed upon receipt in the 
U.S. However. if an order is received 
in Paris at 1 p.m., for example (8 
a.m. New York time). the order can- 
not be executed until the Exchange 
opens at LO a.m, (\. Y. time}. 
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The Case 
Against 

DOUBLE 
TAXATION 

Of Dividends 


by Keir Funston 
President 
Vew York Stock Exchange 


Q* of the toughest and most im- 


portant problems facing the new 





\dministration in Washington is tax 
reform. Whether it’s in the area of “teeny °° i 

; ws Seat? i i mel 
personal income taxes, corporation : . xX x 3 
laxes, excise taxes or various special ‘, - a 


‘ tt she 
¢ 


taxes. we recognize that our present *eeneeee’, 
tax laws are frequently unfair and. " 
as revenue-raising devices, inefficient. \ 

The Administration, as the Presi- \ 
dent's recent Tax Message indicated. 


is rightly concerned with the added ‘ 


necessity of revising tax laws to 

stimulate our economic growth, The : 
Tax Message contained some pro- ~ 
posals which deserve the most seri- 








ous consideration by the Congress. 
But | am baffled 
by the logic which couples tax re- 


and distressed— 





Vision with two specific proposals 
which seem deliberately calculated 
to discourage investment and eco- 








nomic growth, 
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These proposals are: (1) elimina- 


tion of the J per cent dividend tax 
credit: (2) elimination of the $50 
dividend exclusion. 

This nation’s growth potential is 
unlimited. We 
people and the 


virtually have the 
resources and_ the 
will. New jobs, new products and 
manufacturing processes, new  serv- 
ices, new plants and factories-—these 
are the building blocks for our pros- 
perity at home and our strength as 
a leader of the Free World. 

The future, of course, has a price 
tag on it--the investment of billions 
of dollars. Some of these billions 
will come from the retained earnings 
of corporations, some from borrow- 
ing- -and some must come from mil- 
lions of individuals who will invest 
their 
prises, 


Yet the 
be taking the view that these present 


savings in productive enter- 


Administration seems to 


and potential investors are economic 
pariahs and should therefore be sub- 
ject to what is in effect punitive 
taxation. 

None of us. | suppose. really en- 
joys paying taxes. But we accept 


= 








the fact that taxes are essential to 
preserve our national strength and 
provide for essential government 
services, 


What we do object to 
we should object to 


and what 
are taxes which 
are discriminatory and _ ineflicient 
taxes which are a heavy drag on the 
healthy economic development of pri- 
vate industries and the nation itself, 
In this category of unreasonable 
and objectionable taxes, a very high 
rank must be given to the double 
taxation of dividend income. 
Corporate earnings distributed as 
dividends represent the only form of 
income subject to two Federal in- 
come taxes. The way this happens 
is that most corporate earnings are 
first subject to a corporation income 
tax of 52 per cent. When some or all 
of these earnings are distributed to 
the stock- 
they are taxed again at per- 


the owners of a company 
holders 
sonal income tax rates. The same 
dollars are taxed twice. 

In other words. the stockholder- 
the owner of his company-—pays a 
tax imposed on his company’s earn- 
ings. Then, when some of these earn- 
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’s are distributed as dividends, he 
ays still another tax. 

In 1954, Congress acknowledged 
the need for some relief from the 
double tax on dividend income, In- 
vestors were allowed to exclude $50 
from their dividend income and were 
permitted a tax credit equal to 4 per 
cent of the remaining dividend in- 
come, 

It was a small step—but a step in 
the right direction, 

What has happened since then? A 
number of somewhat startling de- 
velopments—which cannot be pin- 
pointed as the direct result of the 
slightly fairer tax treatment of divi- 
dends but which, I believe, were cer- 
tainly influenced by the change in the 
tax law: 

1. There has been an extraordinary 
increase in the shareowning popula- 
tion—from an estimated 7.5 million 
individuals owning shares in pub- 
licly owned companies in 1954 to an 
estimated 15 million today. 

2. The $50 relieved 
about three million low-income tax- 
payers from the 
double taxation 


exclusion 


entire burden of 


-a dramatic refuta- 














tion of the theory that dividend re- 
lief helps only a few wealthy indi- 
viduals. 
3. Tax revenues from dividends 
have increased sharply—an increase 
of about $700 million since 1953. 

Now, some seven years later, the 
Administration is recommending a 
big step backward. Instead of seizing 
the opportunity to exercise a high de- 
sree of economic statesmanship by 
proposing increases in the dividend 
exclusion and tax credit, the Admin- 
istration is recommending that the 
tax collector be allowed to clamp an 
additional penalty on millions of 
stockholders—and, in the process, 
stifle business expansion. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s 
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views on double taxation of dividend 
income have been determined after 
the most careful research. We have 
discovered that: 

1. Double taxation of dividends 
discriminates against the individual 
shareowner, 

One school of thought takes the 
view that there aren’t very many peo- 
ple who receive dividends and that, 
in any case, dividend income is not 
very important to them. 

As a comment on this theory. let 
me quote from just one of the many 
letters I have received on the sub- 
ject: 

“Millions of us oldsters living on 
fixed incomes agree double taxation 
of dividends is wrong. | am nearly 
84 years old and | could not exist 
if | did not have some income from 
securities. But it is a shame securi- 
ties should be taxed again...’ 

In the second place, government 
statistics show that one out of every 
three returns reporting dividend in- 
1958 had total income of 
less than $5,000 a year. 


come in 
I suspect 
it might be somewhat difficult to try 
to persuade a retired man with a 
total income of, say, $4.000 that his 
dividend income is not important to 
him. 

2. Double 
against the corporate way of doing 


taxation discriminates 
business. 

1,000,000 _ busi- 
nesses in the United States today 
which are not incorporated. They are 


There are over 


owned by one or two persons or a 
croup of partners. Hence, their prof- 
its are taxed only once, at the per- 
sonal income tax rate of the owner 
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or owners, 

But—the earnings of the nation’s 
half-million corporations are subject 
to two taxes: First, the corporation 
tax: second, the personal income tax 
on earnings paid out in dividends, 

Let’s say a corporation, Grocery 
Store & Son Incorporated, earns 
$100,000 a year. A_ partnership— 
Grocery Store & Son—also earns 
$100.000 a year, Net income to the 
partner-owners of Grocery Store & 
Son is $66,704. Assuming that there 
are two owners, with two exemptions 
each, and standard deductions, the net 
income to the two corporate owners 
is $42.616. Here, in effect, is a tax 
penalty of $24,058 on the corporate 
form of business. Surely this is not 
equitable taxation. 

3. Double taxation encourages 
companies to go into debt to raise 
There is little incen- 
tive to issue stock (equity capital), 
nor to attract new owners who would 
share the risks and rewards of the 
business, 


new capital, 


The cost of borrowing money is a 
legitimate business expense and a 
company’s interest payments are tax 
deductible. Dividends to stockhold- 
ers are not deductible. 

Thus, many companies—and par- 
ticularly small business — find _ it 
expedient to go further and further 
into debt to raise the money they 
They are almost 
forced to overlook the hard fact that 
sooner or later this money must be 
repaid, 

Dozens of 


need tor growth. 


deliberately 
shape their tax policies to encour- 


nations 


age the rate of saving and _invest- 
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ent. They have a clear recogni- 
tion of the importance of investment 
to their own economic health. 

\lany of these nations have for 
years been surpassing us in the rate 
of economic growth, The rate of 
erowth of capital formation in the 
United Kingdom, Canada and West 
Germany from 1950 to 1958, for in- 
stance. topped the United States. 

It is no accident, | believe, that 
most of the major industrial powers 
around the world have so liberalized 
their treatment of dividends that their 
investors receive, at the least, twice 
the relief that our own shareowners 
do. 

The Canadian dividend credit is 
identical in principle to our own, In 
1919, Canada allowed a tax credit 
equal to 10 per cent of dividend in- 
come and in 1953 increased the credit 
to 20 per cent. Since this figure ex- 
ceeds the basic income tax rate of 
1] per cent. many 
been 


Canadian _tax- 


payers have relieved of the 


double tax on dividend income. 


The Public Speaks 

stockholders themselves 
feel about the $50 exclusion and 
| per cent credit? To find out, the 
Exchange surveyed a sampling of 
shareowners and 


How do 


non-shareowners. 
The results were heartening and will 
certainly influence Exchange — tax 
thinking in the future. 

Shareowners and non-shareowners 
were asked if they favored continu- 
ing the $50 exclusion. It was highly 
encouraging to learn that the people 
who expressed an opinion were over- 
whelmingly in favor of continuing 
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the exclusion—shareowners by a vote 
of 10 to one and non-shareowners 
by a vote of five to one. 

The reasons cited for continuing 
the exclusion were, in my opinion, 
significant. Most people said the ex- 
clusion encourages investing. Others 
said it helps the small investor, in- 
cluding retired people. Still others 
mentioned that it was better than 
nothing and gave at least some tax 
relief, 

We also asked how people felt 
about the 4 per cent credit. Of those 
holding an opinion, shareowners. by 
a vote of seven to one, and non-share- 
owners, by a vote of three to one, 
favored the credit. 

Perhaps as noteworthy as the re- 
sults of the survey. was the question 
raised by many people: What is the 
government trying to do-—-discour- 
age investing and penalize thrift? 

The legislation approved by the 
Congress in 1954 has benefited stock- 
holders, it has benefited the economy, 
it has benefited the government. 

Why not take the next step, even 
if it’s only another small one? The 
Stock 
Congress, as soon as possible. make 


Exchange recommends _ that 
the following improvements: 

1. Increase the dividend exclusion 
from $50 to $100. 

2. Increase the 4 per cent dividend 
credit to 10 per cent—and, within a 
reasonable period. to 20 per cent. 

From a long-range point of view, 
we believe the double tax on divi- 
dends should be eliminated entirely 

-as one solid and constructive step 
toward realizing the full growth po- 
tential of our country. 











BIGGEST 

CORPORATE 
FINANCING 
IN HISTORY 


By Haroip R. Bunce 
Vew Financing Editor 


New York World-Telegram & Sun 


Ne a billion—not 
i lion—dollars? 


No problem at all if you have a 


million, bil- 


few of the necessary qualifications. 
For instance, are you a corporation 
owned by nearly two million people? 
Do you perform one of the most es- 
sential social and economic functions 
in today’s society. Do you have any 
plans to use space satellites to im- 
prove your business still further? 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the nation’s first $23 billion en- 
terprise. is well qualified to meet 
these standards. And, oddly enough, 
the company has just received nearly 
$1 billion in new capital through the 
sale of additional stock to its share- 
stock 


sented the largest single corporate 


owners. The sale of repre- 
financing operation in history. 
Telephone company shareowners 
were given the right to buy one ad- 
ditional share of the company for 
each 20 shares held. Each share. in 


effect. represented one right—and 20 


6 


rights were needed to buy a new 


share. The new shares were priced 
at S86 each, at a time when the stock 
was selling on the Stock Exchange 
at between, roughly, $110 and $130 
a share. The rights, obviously. had 
a market value—-based on the differ- 
ence between $86 a share and _ the 
price of the stock on the Exchange. 

The value of the rights ranged from 
about $1.50 each to around $2.30. 

In this and four previous offerings 
to stockholders, more than 99 per cent 
of the securities offered were sub- 
scribed for, an accomplishment that 
can be appreciated only when. it is 
remembered that A. T. & T.  stock- 
holders reside in every one of the 
fifty states and in many foreign coun- 
tries. Also to be borne in mind is the 
fact that the types of stockholders 
range all the way from sophisticated 
managers of pension. educational. 
church and charitable funds down to 
small investors whose only interest 
is in this one particular stock. 

Using a round figure of 2.000.000 
shareowners, only 200,000 had _ ex- 
actly the number of shares required 
to subscribe in full. The other 1.800.- 
000 holders had to call on the com- 
pany and its rights agent. the First 
National City Bank of New York—as 
well as member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange-—to fill in their 
holdings of rights to even 20s. to sell 
rights in excess of even 20s. or to sell 
all or part of their rights since many 
were financially unable or unwilling 
to take their full allotments. Many 
others chose, as in previous offerings. 
to take more than their allotted shares 
to round out their overall holdings. 
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The Exchange, of course, provided 
the market place where stockholders 
could buy or sell rights. On one day 
alone nearly 20,000,000 rights chang- 
ed hands and volume exceeded 3,000.- 
000 on several other days. Edward C. 
Werle. Chairman of the New York 
Stock Exchange and one of the most 
knowledgeable men in Wall Street as 
well as an expert in rights trading. 
said it was one of the most challeng- 
ing jobs ever undertaken to maintain 
market in 


successfully an orderly 


rights, 

This was the tenth rights offering 
\. T. & T. in the postwar 
period to finance in part the tremen- 


made by 
dous plant expansion program. re- 
quired by a swelling economy. 


The company had a highly trained 
staff of about 3.500 men and women 
strugeling with the mass of detail 
called for in the processing of nearly 
2.000.000 subscription warrants and 
more than 223.6 million rights. Head- 
quarters for this staggering operation 
was A, T. & T.’s_ building at 50 
Varick St... New York. 
connected by closed-circuit television 
to overflow facilities at 112 William 
Street. The lobby of A. T. & T.’s 


headquarters building was equipped 


which was 


to handle personal subscriptions ef- 
ficiently and with diplomacy. Similar 
facilities were set up in Boston, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 


The U.S. mails mainly formed the 
contact between the company  seek- 
ing a billion dollars of new capital 
and the shareowners who were asked 
to supply it. Mail poured in for five 


weeks from 22.000 


communities 
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from 
100 foreign 
As in the past, many of 


throughout the nation and 
shareowners in nearly 
countries. 
the subscriptions, orders to buy or 
sell rights and other details, were 
defective. So the company had to 
assign about 100 men and women 
the chore of writing letters and mak- 
ing telephone calls. A switchboard 
stafled by women who had functioned 
in a like capacity before and who 
knew all the answers straightened out 
the more difficult cases. 

In addition, of course, the com- 
pany was using its own product— 
telephone service——which contributed 
in a large measure to the exception- 
ally low percentage of neglected sub- 
scription rights. The element of neg- 
ligence has been reduced over the 
years to an almost irreducible mini- 
mum. In the first of the postwar 
rights offerings—in 1916 when only 
T. & T. 
96.2 per cent of the issue was 
In the ninth of these— 
the offering of S718 million con- 
vertible 1.601.000 
the figure was 


689.000 investors owned A. 
stock 


subscribed. 


debentures — to 
shareowners in 1958 
99.7 per cent. Gradually, shareown- 
ers became more alert. and A. T. & 
Ts self-financing organization more 
efficient. Nevertheless. — this 
stockholders — literally 
more than $1 million. 

This latest offering to stockholders 
netted A. T. & T. close to $1 billion 
new capital 


year 


threw away 


to apply to the com- 
panys 1961 construction budget of 
$2.5 billion. Does this mean that fur- 
ther substantial amounts of money 
must be raised in the outside mar- 
ket? Probably not. The Bell System 
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generates new capital internally main- 
ly from two sources—depreciation 
and earnings in excess of dividends. 
Last year depreciation charges for 
the System totaled a little over $1 
billion. Undistributed net income 
came to a little less than $500 mil- 
lion. So there will be little need for 
new capital from the outside. 

In the post-war years, however, the 
sell System has financed its con- 
struction program largely from the 
sale of new securities. In fact, as the 
A.T.&T. has relied far 


more heavily on the sale of securities 


chart shows, 


than the average U. S. corporation. 
For the years 1946 through 1960, 
A.T.&T. financed 32.8 per cent of its 
construction with the proceeds from 
the sale of new stock, compared with 
7 per cent for all corporations. And 
only 42.2 per cent of the System’s re- 
quirements were met through internal 
financing, compared with 74.5 per 
cent for all corporations. 

When 
offering was started the number of 
\. T. & T. shareowners were 83,000 
short of the 2,000,000 How 
many were added as a result of the 


the just completed stock 


level. 


stock offering is a question that can- 
not be answered for a while. 

With so many stockholders, certain- 
ly Frederick R. Kappel, president of 
A.T.&T.. couldn't take time out to 
sign all these certificates. Each of them 
was signed by a transfer clerk in the 
organization and these clerks were se- 
lected with a view to cutting down 
the number of sweeps of the pen 
necessary in a signature. That is why 


G. Lau and E. Day were selected. 
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POSTWAR SOURCES 
OF FUNDS 























1946 -— 1960 
ALL BELL 
CORPORATIONS SYSTEM 
Me 
25.5% 
STOCK * 
EXTERNAL 32.8% 
FINANCING 
4 
57.8% < 
REINVESTED 
EARNINGS 
25.5 % 
REINVESTED 
> 14.5% EARNINGS 
10.5% 
INTERNAL 
DEPRECIATION FINANCING 
THE 42.2% 
OTHER 2% 
INTERNAL = 
49.0% =. 
INTERNAL 
31.7% 


























* Includes $3.9 billion face amount of 
convertible debentures converted into stock. 
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NEW LISTINGS— 


A look at the record 


N May 21, 1945, Corning Glass 
Works was listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Its sales for 
that year totaled $48.2 million and it 
showed a profit of $2.4 million, The 
cost of 10 shares bought on the day of 
listing would have been about $336.90. 
Since then, Corning has grown tre- 
mendously, reporting 1960 sales of 
$214.9 million and net income of 
$22.1 million. Assuming that an in- 
vestor had retained all stock divi- 
dends and splits over the past 15 
years, he would now hold 25 shares 
with a market value of $4,475 based 
on 1960 year-end prices, an increase 
of over 1,228 per cent, and would 
have received $379.38 in dividends. 
Corning turned in the best per- 
formance of any of the 20 common 
stock issues first listed on the “Big 
Board” in 1945 and still listed today 
—obviously, as an exercise in invest- 
ment hindsight, it is hard to top. 
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Three issues, on the other hand, had a 
lower market value at the end of 1960 


showed a market appreciation of 
more than 500 per cent each. 

Four of the 24 issues listed in 1945, 
incidentally, are no longer listed— 
mainly because of mergers. 

The year 1945 was selected more or 
less arbitrarily as a basis for com- 
parison. The intervening years, 
though, have provided ample oppor- 
tunity for these “Big Board” new- 
comers of 1945 to grow or not to 
grow. 

The growth of a company over the 
years is a composite of varied and 
complex factors, Certainly, a listing 
on the Exchange may be an important 
element in the growth of many com- 
panies because, among other things, 
it may enable a concern to: 


e Broaden the base of ownership 
by attracting nationwide investor 
attention and action; 

e Lower the cost of raising new 
capital through the sale of addi- 
tional common stock; 

e Provide the fastest, most eco- 
nomical market for its shareowners; 
e Acquire other companies by of- 
fering its listed stock for their as- 
sets or stock; 


e Expand overseas, using its list- 
ing as a “passport” with foreign 
banks and governments; 

e Automatically qualify its securi- 
ties for public offering under most 
state laws. 

Listing, of course. does not guar- 

antee growth or profits. 
















While Corning’s growth in the past 


Total annual sales of 19 of the 20 

















ove! 
15 years has been outstanding, how companies (excluding Moore-McCor. and 
well have the other 1945 new entries mack Lines) jumped from $1,081,- incr 
fared? On the average they have done ‘00,000 in 1945 to $3,104,100,000 in al 
veiher well, a the table fii 1960, and net profits of all 20 more pro! 
ay a . than tripled, rising from $41.5 mil- dur: 

and a number have become major _,. eeeireaper 3 
rey rae : lion to $133.7 million. (Revenues of asa 
companies in their industries. Moore-McCormack are not included itsel 
The market value of 10 shares of under net sales because its ships were | 
each company, based on price on chartered to the government in 1945 20 i 
listing day and year-end 1960 prices, and comparable figures are not avail- wou 
rose 268 per cent. This compares able.) $5.( 
with 288 per cent gain from mid- The sales of these 19 companies den 
1945 to the end of 1960 for the rose 187 per cent in the past 15 years, 9 wou 
Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index. compared with a 154 per cent rise in end 
ORIGINAL COMMON STOCK LISTINGS IN 1945 Appro) 
STILL LISTED CURRENTLY Bar 
Net Sales Net Income OnD 
Stock 1945 1960 ims tH | is 

(In Millions) 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp............. $ 26.2> 0.3 $ 1.44 $ 49 $ 40C 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc......... 20.94 55.4 0.64 1.14 28: 
Emerson Radio & Phono. Corp........ 32.54 63.84 0.8+ 17> 231 
Western Air Lines, Inc............... 7.2 69.1 0.2 2.4 17! 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.............. 33.8 90.0+ 1.6+ 2.34 32! 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.............. 246.54 741.14 6.0+ 12.4= 43; 
Republic Aviation Corp............... 222.1 215.3 15 47 iT 
Corning Glass Works................ 48.2 214.9 2.4 22.1 331 
Bell & Howell Co................... 21.9 114.1 0.7 5.1 21) 
National Sugar Refining Co........... 104.1 208.5 1.4 0.8 26! 
Ekco Products Co...............000- 16.4 85.2 0.8 48 27 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.................. 14.4 46.0 0.6 0.7 21! 
Lukens Steel Co.................05 45.2= 102.9 2.8= 49 13 
Ruppert Waced) on... icc cbc cece 38.2 40.2 1.4 2.60 22: 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp. 10.1 36.7 1.0 5.6 11 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. . ” 73.8 2.1 15 23 
eee 9.9 45.9 0.5 3.2 30 
Florida Power Corp................. 9.5 68.2 1.5 13.0 18 
oC he ‘ae 30.5 187.9 0.7 2.50 21 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co............ 144.1 628.0 13.5 47.6 _40 
WE ac. ccaeeieasseens ets $1,081.7 $3,177.9 $41.5 $133.7 $5,07 


+ Fiscal Year other than Calendar Year. 
D Deficit. 
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20 over-all manufacturing, wholesale $18,678.09, a gain of $13.603.59. 
Or and retail sales. Earnings of the 20 Fifteen of the 20 companies have 
31,- increased 222 per cent, compared with _ paid at least one cash dividend every 
) in a 177 per cent gain in all corporate year since they joined the “Big 
ore profits. It should be emphasized that Board,” one has been paying since 
nil- during the period covered the market 1950 and another since 1951. Cash 

of as a Whole advanced and the economy dividends paid by all 20 would have 
ded itself was expanding. totaled $6,032.14. exceeding the orig- 
ere The cost of 10 shares of each of the _ inal cost of the stock! 

D415 20 issues bought on the day of listing Two of the 20 companies have 
ail- would have been approximately changed their corporate names. Penn- 
$5,074.50. As the result of stock divi- salt Chemicals Corp, formerly was 
ries dends and splits, these 200 shares Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. and 
ars, § would have grown to 456.5 at the Hewitt-Robins, Inc., was Hewitt Rub- 
in end of 1960 with a market value of — ber Corp. 
Approximate Total Divs. 
Cost of 10 Received 
= ~~ 2 tfsting Shares Held at Year End, 1960 Change in Market Value Over Cost 
1960 Listing Thru 1960 Number* Value Amount Per Cent 

49 $ 400.00 $ 290.00 30 $ 896.25 +$ 496.25 + 124.1 

11+ 289.40 503.00 20 637.50 + 348.10 + 120.3 

17+ 236.90 293.28 53.418 600.95 + 364.05 + 153.7 

24 179.40 79:55 12.284 242.61 + 63.21 - “352 

2.34 329.40 315.50 25 611.00 + 281.60 + 85.5 
12.42 437.50 590.50 20 770.00 + 332.50 + 76.0 

47 90.00 232.76 14.641 420.93 + 330.93 + 367.7 
22.1 336.90 379.38 25 4,475.00 + 4,138.10 +1,228.3 

5.1 211.30 159.80 40.450 2,133.74 + 1,922.44 + 909.8 

0.8 269.40 322.50 10 193.75 = 75.65 — 281 

48 270.60 508.05 23.100 924.00 + 653.40 + 241.5 

0.7 215.00 261.00 10 205.00 = 10.00 — 47 

49 137.50 522.00 30 1,560.00 + 1,422.50 +1,034.5 

2.60 225.60 60.00 10 142.50 _ 83.10 — 368 

5.6 117.50 102.00 10 276.25 + 158.75 + 135.1 

iB 235.00 476.25 25 300.00 aa 65.00 + 27.7 

3.2 302.50 192.00 30 2,100.00 + 1,797.50 594.2 
13.0 180.00 223.45 30 1,140.00 + 960.00 533.3 

2.50 210.00 194.61 26.666 286.66 | 76.66 + 36.5 
416. 400.60 326.51 10.924 761.95 4 361.35 + 90.2 
3133.7 $5,074.50 $6,032.14 456.483 $18,678.09 +$13,603.59 + 268.1 





** Comparable figures not available. 
* Assuming retention of all stock dividends, and splits. 
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LOOK SHARP, 
FEEL SHARP, 
BE SHARP 


By Boone Gross 





President, The Gillette Company 


N the icy winter of 1901. a Brook- 
line, salesman 
named King C. Gillette and several 
associates rented a room over a fish 
market on Boston’s Atlantic Avenue. 
They had formed a new company and 


Massachusetts, 


needed the space as a factory where 
they could make a shaving device in- 
vented by Gillette. 

The invention, of course, was a 
safety razor with its thin replaceable 
blades. Sales of Gillette’s new com- 
pany, though, were somewhat dis- 


appointing during the first year: 
51 razors and 168 blades. But by 


1905, the firm was doing so well that 
manufacturing operations had to be 
moved to larger quarters. By 1917, 
annual sales of razors had topped 1 
million, and blades were selling at the 
rate of 120 million per year. 

Then World War I broke out. Soon, 
almost the entire output of the Boston 
factory was going to the armed forces. 
Men who had never heard of a safety 
razor were issued a Gillette. They be- 
gan to shave regularly, and most of 
them continued the practice when they 
returned home after the war. World 
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War II introduced self-shaving to 
millions more. 

Today the industry in the United 
States caters to a shaving population 
of 61 million people—augmented an- 
nually by some 1,700,000 new shavers 
—spending upwards of $426 million 
each year for razors, blades, electric 
shavers, and other accessories, and for 
such related products as_ brushless 
shaving creams, aerosol lathers, after- 
shave lotions, and talcums. 

Future growth prospects for the in- 
dustry, keyed ultimately to population 
increases, would appear bright enough 
if only in the light of the tremendous 
population explosion taking place in 
the world today. 

The most important single growth 
factor is probably the rise in living 
standards around the world. As agri- 
cultural economies give way to indus- 
trial economies, more and more peo- 
ple are leaving the farm and _ the 
village for an urban environment. 
Along with their new way of life and 
their new economic independence 
comes a desire for improved personal 
appearance. 

This suggests that the greatest po- 
tential markets for shaving products 
lie beyond the United States—in un- 
derdeveloped but burgeoning over- 
seas areas where living standards and 
populations are rising at a rate con- 
siderably faster than our own. 

Of vital importance to our own op- 
erations—record net _ sales, 
profits, earnings and dividends in 
1960—have been the company’s re- 
cent efforts to expand its operations 
in the promising overseas markets. 
In the past five years, for example, 


gross 
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Boone Gross joined 
Gillette in 1946 as 
general sales manager 
and launched a pro- 
gram which tripled 
the sales force and in- 
creased sales of blades 
150 per cent in three 
years to over a bil- 
lion blades yearly. He 
was named vice presi- 
dent for sales in 1947, president of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co. divi- 
sion in 1952, and president of the 
parent organization in 1958. Mr. 
Gross, a direct descendant of Daniel 
Boone and a 1926 graduate of West 
Point, served in the Army until 1928 
and then joined the Motor Wheel 
Corp. In 1935 he became associated 
with Hiram Walker, Inc., and in 
1939 was appointed president of one 
of its subsidiaries. He re-entered 
service as a major in 1942 and was 
discharged as a colonel in 1945. 





new manufacturing facilities have 
been completed in Canada, Australia. 
Colombia. and South Africa. 
Gillette’s foreign earnings last year 
amounted to almost $15 million, a 
figure not far behind our domestic 
earnings of $22 million. The company 
actually employs more people in man- 
ufacturing, sales, and research abroad 
than it does in the U. S.: 5,860 
overseas compared to 3,810 here. 
Our 50 years of foreign opera- 
tions have been fruitful and have laid 
a good foundation for future business, 
but they have not, of course, been 
without their problems. In Africa, for 
example, we were obliged to abandon 
metal signboards after natives began 
using them as a roofing material, In 
India, one of our distributors had to 
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resort to shaving himself on street 
corners in order to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the safety razor, And 
in South America, we have been un- 
nerved to find jungle natives wearing 
strings of razor blades around their 
necks—a practice which extends the 
life of our blades but not necessarily 
of our customers. 

In meeting the problems of cur- 
rency exchange, we have found our- 
selves buying strawberries and aspar- 
agus in order to sell blades. We have 
had the Iron Curtain drawn in our 
faces and one of our plants dismantled 
and carried off by Russian troops. 

But some lessons have been learned 
in the process of cultivating a world 
market—lessons that may be useful 
to American companies just getting 
their feet wet in foreign trade. 

For one thing, we have learned that 
if a company wants to sell abroad for 
the long term, it simply must learn 
to live with a host of specialized re- 
quirements. A company that is will- 
ing to accept sometimes difficult laws, 
rigid tariff regulations, and trouble- 
some currency exchanges as part of 
the challenge to its business ingenuity 
is already well on its way to becom- 
ing an effective hand at foreign trade. 

Another reason for the success of 
our overseas operation is Gillette’s in- 
sistence on maintaining a uniformly 
high quality level for all products. 
The razor blade bought from a street 
peddler in Azerbaijan, from an open- 
air market in Mexico, or from a de- 
partment store in Sweden has the 
same quality as the blade purchased 
at the corner drug store here in the 
United States. We have never used 
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foreign markets as a dumping ground 
for off brands or surplus products. 
As a result, the value of Gillette 
blades is so stable that, upon occasion, 
they have actually been used as cur- 
rency in some parts of the world. 
Our philosophy of decentralized 
management is still another reason 
for success in foreign marketing activ- 
ities, Too much central control, par- 
ticularly in advertising and promo- 
tion, can lead to costly mistakes. We 
have found through experience that 
people on the scene, people familiar 
with local customs and conditions, 
exercise the best judgment. Reliance 
on local control not only helps to 
avoid mistakes, but also fosters good 
relations with the country involved. 
Local manufacture is good business 
because it benefits the country as well 
as the company. Local citizens have 
an opportunity for employment that 
would not otherwise be available. The 
purchase of local supplies. transporta- 
tion, and other services aids the econ- 
omy of the host country. Gillette has 
always believed that capital expansion 
and investment is the most logical 
and beneficial kind of foreign aid. 


Automatic machine assembles four 
razor components in seconds, 


A final lesson that we have learned 
overseas is that foreign trade can 
really succeed only on a long-haul 
basis. An example of the need for 
patience is Gillette's German opera- 
tion. The company’s factory in Berlin, 
one of the most modern in Germany, 
was confiscated by the Nazis and then 
fell prey to advancing Russian troops 
at the end of World War IL. Ironi- 
cally, though the plant had suffered 
little damage during the war and lay 
within the American zone of occupa- 
tion, the Russians got there first and 
carted away every bit of machinery. 
Yet, within five years after the war 
this plant had made a tremendous re- 
covery, and it is now our third largest 
safety razor subsidiary. 

While the shaving products indus- 
try as a whole can look forward to 
rapid expansion in the years ahead, 
as more and more American products 
reach world markets. and underdevel- 
oped countries continue to achieve 
higher living standards. Gillette is 
aware that it faces ever keener compe- 
tition for its share of the shaving 
products business. This competition 
comes not alone from other blade 
manufacturers but also from the mak- 
ers of electric dry shavers. 

To meet this challenge. Gillette has 
developed extensive research facilities 
and will continue to expand them. A 
new research laboratory in Reading. 
England. now beginning its second 
year, will help to keep overseas oper- 
ations abreast of the rapidly growing 
European technology. Here in the 
United States, our research programs 
will continue to advance our knowl- 
edge of dermatology, metallurgy. bio- 
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chemistry. pharmacology, physics and 





a host of specialized related subjects. 

Today, for example, at the Boston 
laboratory of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, a staff of more than 80 sci- 
entists and technicians is engaged in 
fundamental and applied research. 
There is much that is not yet under- 
stood about the seemingly simple act 
of shaving. What exactly 
when a whisker is cut by a sharp 


happens 


edge? What are the intricate inter- 
actions between the microscopic 
structure of the hair and that of the 
metal? Among the areas of study, in 
addition to fibers and edges. are hair, 
skin. blade and dispenser design, 
razor design, and cosmetic products, 
including shaving cream. 

Out of Gillette’s research program 
have already come a number of im- 
pressive achievements. The blade dis- 
penser. developed at the close of 
World War Il. did away with paper- 
wrapped blades and permitted inser- 
tion of the blade directly into the 
razor. The adjustable razor. brought 
out in 1957, represented one of the 
most important improvements ever 





made in safety razor design, Permit- 
ting instant adjustment of blade edge 
angle and exposure to suit any com- 
bination of skin and beard, it con- 
tributed to shaving comfort. 

More recently, Gillette researchers 
introduced a startling new improve- 
ment in razor blades the Super 
Blue Blade. The company’s first new 
blade product in 21 years. the Super 
Blue Blade requires 60 per cent less 
cutting force for the average shaver 
than ordinary blades. Its edge is so 
thin (about 750 times thinner than a 
page from a newspaper) that it can- 
not be seen through the most power- 
ful optical microscope. but has to be 
measured by an electron microscope. 

The Super Blue Blade was the result 
of five years of development by the 
company’s scientists. 

With the Super Blue Blade, and 
other products created by Gillette re- 
search. continuing to achieve greater 
acceptance here and abroad. The 
Gillette 
affected by the recession, is anticipat- 


Company. apparently —un- 


ing healthy growth for as far ahead 


as can be seen. 


Quality control operations at Gillette's Boston plant (left to right): Razor 
components, sharpened blade edge under microscope. and ribbons of steel 


inspected for correct width and thickness. 






















DIVIDENDS 
RING UP 
ANOTHER 
RECORD 


IRST quarter dividend payments 

this year to owners of Common 
stocks listed on the “Big Board” set a 
new record for the nineteenth consecu- 
tive year. 

Payments in the period ended 
March 31 totaled $2,471,245,1460, an 
increase of $47,587,420, or 2 per cent. 
over disbursements by the same com- 
panies during the comparable period 
of 1960. 

A total of 884, or 78.6 per cent of 
the 1.125 companies with common 
stock listed on the Exchange as of 
March 31, made at least one dividend 
payment during the quarter. Of these. 
209, or 30.4 per cent, declared larger 
dividends than they paid a year ear- 
lier, while 545, or 61.7 per cent. paid 
the same amount. 

Only 70, or 7.9 per cent. made 
smaller payments. In the accompa- 
nying table. the total of 106 listed as 
paying “less” includes 36 which made 
no cash payments in the first quarter 
of this year but which did declare 
dividends in the initial 1960 period. 

Of the 25 groups in which the Ex- 
change classifies companies. 15 made 
larger payments and 10 were down. 
The largest gain. 6.5 per cent. was 
chalked up by the utilities, followed 
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tiles, 6.5 per cent: amusement, 
5 per cent; paper and publishing, 
3 per cent; and foods and commodi- 
ties. up 5.2 per cent. 

Of the 10 industrial groups which 
made smaller payments, only two 
showed substantial declines — ship- 
building and operating, down 19.3 per 
cent. and building, off 8.6 per cent. 

As in the past, utilities, chemical 
companies and petroleum and natural 





gas concerns accounted for the bulk 
of payments—disbursing $1,193.883, 
460, or 48.3 per cent, of the total. 

Only one group, services—such as 
vending machine makers and laun- 
dries—had a perfect record, with all 
15 companies listed in this category 
making payments. In addition, 113 of 
the 114 listed utilities and 8 of the 9 
real estate companies declared cash 
dividends, 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON NYSE LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
First Quarter 1961 vs. First Quarter 1960 











Stocks —— SS Estimated Per 

Listed st Cash Payments Cent 
Industry 3/31/61 Quar. More Same Less 61 Change 
SE ery pes 37 28) «= 10~—S sd 2 $ 32,852,020 -- 35 
Amusement ............ 17 13 4 g 10,597,800 + 5.5 
Automotive ............ 55 43 11 26 9 201,250,450 + 33 
2 Et ae 43 32 6 21 8 34,344,370 — 86 
eo 99 87 a 60 6 279,520,090 + 2.1 
Electrical .............. 61 39 8 28 6 106,726,180 — 41 
Financial .............. 47 31 12 = «15 5 78,815,450 + 4.3 
Foods Commodities...... 79 63 24 37 5 86,358,170 + 5.2 
LOD ee See 11 8 4 3 2 7,056,260 — 01 
MACHINE coccccesccsn. TF 106 28 65 17 137,362,740 + 1.6 
i, AERO OD 42 26 6 18 3 59,446,100 + 13 
Office Equipment ........ 11 5 3 l 2 6,448,010 + 2.6 
Paper & Publishing...... 40 36 10 24 2 52,469,390 + §3 
Petrol & Nat Gas........ 47 39 1] 26 4 369,576,630 + 15 
Railroad & R R Equip..... 60 35 2 26 11 88,807,010 — 5/7 
a ae 9 8 3 4 1 6,269,840 + 0.1 
Retail Trade............ 65 56 16 35 7 122,595,010 ™ 
ee 14 11 ] 8 4 24,703,910 — 16 
RI mk ose catia 15 15 5 10 11,137,290 + 28 
Shipbuilding & Oper...... 11 6 2 4 2 3,572,000 — 19.3 
Steel & Iron............ 39 34 3 25 6 117,280,350 — 05 
HEHE ote geet ecticeian 37 28 9 18 2 17,858,150 + 63 
AER 13 1] 3 7 1 32,767,350 — 42 
i Ree 114) «113 62 51 544,786,740 + 65 
Foreign Stocks.......... ‘a a ae ane | 38,644,150 — 25 
1125 884 269 545 106 $2,471,245,460 + 2. 


* Net increase of less than 0.05%. 
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T wasnt exactly Ladies’ Day in the 
l new listing department of the Ex- 
change this month but most of the 
newcomers to the Big Board certainly 
had a fine feminine fragrance. Two 
of the companies — Helene Curtis 
and Max Factor—have names which 
are known well wherever women dis- 
cuss beauty secrets. A  third—Bob- 
bie Brooks—is equally well known 
in the apparel field. 

The fourth new listing, Foxboro 
Co., is a prominent maker of indus- 
trial measuring instruments. 


Helene Curtis Industries Inc., Chicago. 
was founded in 1927 to manufacture 
believe it or not--mud_ packs for 
beauty salons. The company discon- 
tinued the sale of this item years ago, 
but has grown through development 
of new products and acquisitions 
into a concern which had estimated 
sales of more than $54 million in 
fiscal LOOL ended February 29. 
Today Helene Curtis is a leading 
manufacturer of hair preparations, 
shampoos, perfumes and other pack- 
aged goods for the consumer market 
and is a large supplier of beauty 
salon products for professional use. 
The company’s major facilities are 
in Chicago and it also has plants in 


Glendale, Calif., Philadelphia and 
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NEW LISTINGS— 


TO THE LADIES! 


Montreal. There are about 6,000 
shareowners. 

The company listed its 1,669,678 
Class A shares, $1 par value, on the 
Exchange on April 10, (Ticker sym- 
bol: HC.) The first transaction was 
at $50.50 a share. 

Helene Curtis’ greatest growth has 
taken place since 1919, when it en- 
tered the retail toiletries market. 
(mong its products are Spray Net 
hair fixitive, Suave hairdressing, 
Enden dandruff treatment shampoo, 
Lentheric fragrances, Tweed _ toilet- 
ries, Kings Men shaving and groom- 
ing aids and Stopette deodorants. 

The company’s international divi- 
sion operates in over SO countries. 





HELENE CURTIS INDUSTRIES, INC. 








Year Sales ¢ Net Income ¢ 
1961 $42,635,000** $2,570,000** 
1960 48,058,616 2,489,803 
1959 47,295,151 1,804,620 
1958 48,826,763 502,198 
1956 42,090,163* 2,165,927* 
Net Per Share Div. Per Share 
Year Class A & B-at Class A-a 
1961 Si.27°" 0.63 
1960 1.23 0.48 
1959 0.90 0.09 
1958 0.24 0.33 
1956 1.07 0.42 


Recent Price 534; Yield: 1.2%. 

Price-Earnings Ratio: 35.2 to 1. 
a—adjusted for stock distributions. 
t—fiscal year ended at Feb. month-end. 
*—-year ended Dec. 31, 1956. 

**__9 months ended Nov. 30, 1960. 
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Bobbie Brooks, Inc., Cleveland, began 
business in 1939 as a_ one-room 
shop operating on $4,000 working 
Today it is one of the na- 
tion's largest manufacturers of outer- 


capital, 


wear for women in the 15-through- 
29 age group. 

One of the first companies to con- 
centrate on the “junior” market, Bob- 
bie Brooks produces over 400 styles 
in each of four seasonal lines and 
ships as many as 50,000 items of ap- 
parel a day. Its line. sold under the 
“Bobbie Brooks” label, includes pop- 
ular-priced 
skirts. 
suits and coordinates—-the last are 


sportswear, playclothes, 


dresses. sweaters. blouses, 
items designed to be blended into 
ensembles. 

Trading in 1.320.161 shares of the 
company s common stock, no par, be- 
gan on the Big Board on April 11. 
(Svmbol: BBK.) The first trade was 
at $45.50. There are about 4.500 
shareowners. 

Bobbie Brooks’ plants are located 
Ohio: 
Lock Haven and Montgomery. Pa.: 
West Helena and Lepanto. Ark.: and 
Vandalia and Bowling Green. Mo. 


in Cleveland and Bellaire. 


In addition, apparel is turned out 
for the company by a number of con- 
tractors, 

The Bobbie Brooks line is sold by 
6.600 department. specialty and 
womens shops throughout the na- 
tion. Licenses have been granted for 
the manufacture of apparel under the 
Bobbie Brooks label in Canada and 
South Africa. 


a number of other countries also 


Export operations to 


have been started. 
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BOBBIE BOOKS, INC.+ 





Year Sales Net Income 
1960 $35,721,042 $1,651,800 
1959 25,014,602 1,028,900 
1958 22,341,486 628,200 
1957 20,912,763 581,700 
1956 16,827,511 289,700 
Net Div. 
Year Per Share-a Per Share-a 
1960 $1.35 $0.41 
1959 0.96 0.09 
1958 0.62 * 
1957 0.57 . 
1956 0.28 . 


Recent Price 4912; Yield: 0.8%. 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 36.7 to 1. 

t—fiscal year ended April 30. 

a—adjusted for recapitalization in Jan., 1959, 
and 2-for-1 split in Feb., 1960. 

*—-stock closely held prior to Feb., 1959. 





Foxboro Co., Foxboro. Mass.. listed 
its 2,129,000 common shares. $1 par 
value. on the Exchange on April 
17. (Symbol: FOX.) The first trans- 
action was at $83 a share. The com- 
pany has about 3,000 shareowners. 

Incorporated in Massachusetts in 
LOLA, Foxboro is a leading manufac- 
turer of industrial instruments for 
indicating. recording, and control- 
ling temperature, pressure. flow. hu- 
midity, liquid level and other vari- 
ables. Its products are used primarily 
in the manufacture or conversion of 
raw materials into finished or semi- 
finished coods., 

Principal industries served by Fox- 
boro are pulp and paper, chemicals. 
petroleum and gas, metals. food proc- 
essing and textiles. The range of its 
products runs from individual in- 
struments and accessories to fully in- 
tegrated. specially designed systems 
for the control of an entire continu- 
ous industrial process. 














FOXBORO CO. 

Year Sales Net Income 
1960 $54,551,790 $4,251,462 
1959 41,152,198 2,862,858 
1958 33,481,420 2,262,258 
1957 39,239,299 3,947,208 
1956 30,266,552 2,788,449 

Net Div. 
Year Per Share -a Per Share -a 
1960 $1.75 $0.58 
1959 125 0.50 
1958 1.01 0.45 
1957 1.97 0.28 
1956 1.42 0.20 


Recent Price 7834; Yield: 0.7%. 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 45 to 1. 

a—adjusted for 16-for-1 split in March, 1958, 
and 2-for-1 split in March, 1960. 





Foxboro has reported net earnings 
every year of its existence and has 
paid cash dividends on the common 
every year beginning with 1916, 

Foreign operations represent a sig- 
nificant part of the company’s busi- 
1959 
one-third — of 


ness and. in accounted — for 


roughly consolidated 
sales, 

Max Factor & Co., Hollywood. Calif. 
joined the Big Board on April 19. 
Trading in 1.056.232 shares of Class 
\ stock, $1 par value. opened at 
$56.75. (Symbol: FAC.) 

Founded in 1909, Max Factor orig- 
inally concentrated on developing 
cosmetics for sale to the motion pic- 
theatrical The 
company began nation-wide distribu- 


ture and industries. 
tion of its consumer products in 1927 
and was incorporated in Delaware in 
19290, There are about 2.100 share- 
owners, 


Max 


are engaged principally in the de- 


Factor and its subsidiaries 


velopment, manufacture and sale of 


20 


a general line of face make-up and 
powder, fragrances, lipstick. eye 
make-up, hair sprays, shampoos. dan- 
druff preparations, men’s toiletries, 
skin care items and deodorants. It 
is a major supplier of cosmetics and 
make-up products to the entertain- 
ment industry. 

Included in the company’s line of 
products are Hi-Fi Fluid. Pan-Cake 
and Sheer Genius facial make-up. 
Hypnotique and Primitif fragrances. 
Hi-Fi and Hi-Society lipsticks, Sof- 
Set hair sprays, Signature men’s co- 
logne and after-shave lotions and Dri- 
Mist Spray deodorant. 

In 1960, about 53 per cent of con- 
solidated were in the United 
States, Canada and Puerto Rico. Max 
Factor franchises or 
operate in 13 countries and there are 


sales 
subsidiaries 
distributors in 123 countries. 


The company has paid dividends 
every year since 1932, 





MAX FACTOR & CO. 





Year Sales Net Income 
1960 $59,238,061 $4,023,643" 
1959 53,229,406 3,725,126 
1958 45,071,419 2,802,467 
1957 44 327,480 2,329,106 
1956 32,613,771 2,007,059 
Net Per Share Div. Per Share 
Year Class A & Common-a Class A-a- 
1960 $1.76" $0.77 
1959 1.63 0.74 
1958 1.23 0.74 
1957 1.02 0.60 
1956 0.88 0.46 


Recent Price 543; Yield: 1.4%. 
Price-Earnings Ratio: 30.9 to 1. 

a—adjusted for 4% stock dividends in 1960 and 
1961. 


*—before $226,168, or $0.10 per share, special 
charge for loss on investment in Cuba due to 
expropriation. 
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INVESTORS 
CHOICE 


\ HAT industry rates tops in in- 
vestor interest? 

Missile, space and electronic issues 
are, of course, the glamour stocks of 
the day. However, many companies 
are so highly diversified today that 
while they may be deeply involved in 
space-age work, they may wind up in 
any one of a dozen industrial classi- 
fications. Therefore it is not too sur- 
prising that the industry that rates 
tops in investor interest is the rather 
which 


prosaic machinery industry 


includes companies such as American 
Machinery & Foundry and ACF In- 
dustries with space-age contracts. 
Machinery companies rated first in 
investor interest in 1960 on the basis 
of a breakdown of reported volume 
in each of the 25 industrial groups 
into which the Exchange classifies 
companies. The 130 companies in the 
group accounted for 11.6 per cent of 
reported 1960 volume. This is all the 
more surprising in view of the fact 
that shares of machinery companies 
represented only 6.3 per cent of all 
the common and preferred stock out- 
standing on the “Big Board” at the 
years end, 
follows: 


A 25-group breakdown 








Reported 1960 Volume 


Shares Outstanding 


by Industry Groups by Industry Groups 











No. of Shares Per Cent Shares Per Cent 
Group Companies (thous.) of Total (millions) of Total 

MIEN isa so dewmawaahues 37 51,250 6.7 144 a2 
ee a Te 17 13,230 Ly 44 0.7 
AULOMOLIVG: oo ondccciccaceeaers 55 47,898 6.3 457 7.1 
PN Sa hkcre a suiateormels 43 16,881 22 128 2.0 
TS eer ener mer 100 68,184 8.9 629 9.7 
BNO occ, 25x. oracle aawiaxiecete 58 75,052 9.8 346 5.4 
a ern ean ee 46 25,371 3.3 231 3.6 
Foods, Commodities .......... 82 34,669 45 279 43 
Se ee ee 11 1,603 0.2 18 0.3 
re 136 88,883 11.6 408 6.3 
eres 42 31,439 4.1 201 3.1 
Office Equipment ............ 11 11,225 LS 35 0.5 
Paper & Publishing .......... 40 22,072 2.9 178 2.8 
Petroleum & Natural Gas ..... 48 56,121 y fs: 879 13.6 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. ........ 70 33,948 44 246 3.8 
MOE ERUIRI oS 5cc aise: scevesacotarecs 10 2,606 0.3 24 0.4 
Retail Trade ...........00... 65 26,441 30 316 49 
ees renee 15 8,236 a 91 1.4 
Services Rent ene 15 7,817 1.0 31 0.5 
Shipbuilding & Oper. ......... 11 2,243 0.3 16 0.2 
MOELECHON) «... scnecicaasinns 38 27,048 a5 231 3.6 
MEE 5s orc selects ane Camels 40 19,934 2.6 85 ioe 
EE a oe ete en 13 5,507 0.7 Sy 0.9 
co! a RE Se 116 66,744 8.7 1,226 19.0 
Foreign Companies .......... 24 22,301 29) 158 _ 24 

ON es cota 1,143 766,694 100.00 6.458 100.0 
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CHANGES 

IN PRICES UP + 739 ISSUES 
OF LISTED v 

COMMON 

STOCKS 


Distribution 

of 1,123 

NYSE Issues 

By Percentage 224 79 90 98 
Price Change 


in Month Ended 42 ISSUES—NO CHANGE 
APRIL 14, 1961 


20 1 48 66 
tim fe) 
eh) 
DOW-JONES 6 to 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 8% 
MAR. 15 = 222.77 
APRIL. 14 229.96 
9 
CHANGE +3.2% LESS 


STANDARD & POOR'S THAN 
500-STOCK INDEX 1% 
MAR. 15 63.57 


APRIL 14 66.37 DOWN — 342 ISSUES 


CHANGE + 4.4% 
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